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by Dr. Peter Smith 


The last of Athens’ last 4 ^^ 

major tragic poet, the Bacehae > 

may be the most profound single 

achievement of the Greek imagination^ Its 

effect even upon a reader is often deeply dis> 

turbing; its impact upon a live audience can be 

overwhelming. Here is a dramatic comment about the 

basic rhythm of life, about forces of erection and destruction, 

about tensions between the instinctive and the calculated, the pri- 

mitive and the civilized, the rational and the emotional. The 

play explodes with conflict. 



bacchae 


The Rhythm of Emotim^ 
Music of the Bacchae 

by Cbfistine Chester 

The music for Tlw Bacchae has a two iofd 
purpose: to set, or outline, the action taking: place, 
and to further formalise the various ritual sC* 
quences. 

Music was an integral part of the <Jreek way 
of life and therefore played a prominent part itt 
their relitdottS exercises., That the priestesses of 
Dionysus should accompany their own rituals was 
appropriate to their concept of the ritual fw aJ* 
expression of the total emotional and rsHgiotts 
self. 

As the/ play takes the form of a primitive 
ritual rather than the traditional version of a 
stylized Greek drama, the r^^neraenta of melody 
and harmony tend to be eat of place. So as the 
baaie and elemental lerm the ‘raison d’etre’ of 
th^ presentation, the rhy^uns of the action and 
dialogae dramai^se this theme. The instinctive 
verses Ihe rationai, the hcsBal verses the human, 
tee savage verses the eivilized, tee_ primitive, 
verses the sophisticated; these are the juxtaposed 
elements that compose the condicting uodereHr« 
rents. The emotions and actioBS that externalise 
these conflicts and comprise the dramatic texture 
belongs to aB agea, all enJtnres, and aH tlMmim 
the music pupporta and s^presses teeae. 

Generally the rhythm patterns are unsophMi- 
eated, being baaed on the two- or three-beat pnise. 
The complexities arise only out of tee combina- 
tions of two or more of these patterns hefng 
alternated or superimposed on or against each 
oteer, the patterns teemselves are derived im- 
mediately from the natural rhytem of the poetry 
they accompany, sometimes imita^ng its meter, 
sometimes counterpoiating- it. Ague’s song of 
triumph is carried on a pulsating six-eight 
rhythm. The earthquake scene, frightening as it 
is wild, Ajrious, and passlsmate, is set to rhythm 
(sixteen-eighth) rapidfef accrieratfag in sP««d and 
intensity. The Bacchante m vengeance uses a 
relentless beat in donhte tens. 

The WBsie, vocal and teatemaented, is neither 
imposed 0% or eompesed indepen^ntly of, the 
play, it arises out of tee . language ite^lf and the 
needs of tee individual entities for which it serves 
as a veMcle of eaq»ression. it unites tee Bac- 
chants, it carries the emotional tempo, and it sets 
in relief character against emotional background, 
rational exposition against emotional pitch, to 
define and accent tee condicUng forces which 
mow teroegh tee dramatic action. 

The musical instruments are tee product of 
much reseawte and were particularly designed for 
this production. Like the set they are constructed 
&( natural primitive materials t wood, hide, and 
leatemt. The cymbals, gueros ^md clappers, are . 
used to amplify and support the main rhythm 
instrument, the hide drum. The eichara is played 
during one scene of relaxation as the Bacchants 
indulge in nostalgic remiulsceuttes of their home- 
land. 

All these instruments are authentic models, 
very close to those employed in traditional Greek 
drama. Although sometimes different in shape 
( the Greeks nsed foot-dappers wither than arm- 
clappers), their fauctieu is, as near as can be . 
determined, tee amne. The thyrsae (staffs car- 
ried by the Bacchae), tee hand, feet, ‘and voices, 
or tee chorus, are uted for added colour. 

The music of this play Is not conscious music ; 
it Is ms: natural' as breathing. It is as unobstrusive 
as tee incense ou Semele’s tomb, pervading the at- 
mtmphere, but never destroying it. • 
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Its P9««r 

and profttbi^ »t«a less &rom «tw^t as Mch thaa 
from tbe |enrify%ag sstbict^^ of> the conflict. Hew 
^touia we, *s * eiv0zed attfli«nce, reset? Can 
BuHpides «e& us to i^fdaud the viel^ 
of a d««wited jrofl? Or are we e^peetsfl to Mde wiiix 
an inetcSianhts foun; pmfle who is ifttoleetifle and 
arrosastt ^ 

Dies^ttSr a «$pijmentee»^ exeats a t^> 
rible vengeenee ihwm ^ peeNe of Ids native 
Thebes their refusal to accept lute. Heathens, 
king of l^bee (the god*a own eoinfln), is singiefl 
mt for esQt^ts panishmont; flor H^hofls has 
deified di^^tg of the gad and trj^ to.erus^;: 
the gro«^ of A^Hc nmwien who forms Hionysnf 
retiBBe. As a result, the goung king is seduced 
by the god into spying on an ecstatic Htooystac 
celebration, where ho is kflied and torn igwrt by 
Mtt l&mi iQifif&Itt. 

The baas firsdeoed omde 


became mere mebdrama in the hands of lesser 
pisywrii^* The great poets, however, mqplored 
beneath myth to .aedt ritual meaning. In the 
Hacdbaet Bur^bes penetrated to the basic foun* 


[epibda^'.'^c 
and {%a^sus,Bdi%l^ 
the hagthmua^ of tbs 00 
abandoning .msmt,. be ' 
tioflat man 

of ^e b^tional. ft Is 
pidee.b[^ved 
waold a modem 
ultimate truth: to deng^ 
emotion, to betray the 
submits conscious 
intuitive insight, the 
eternal psychological 
But what Q, 
advocate a life dhw^ad 
tdonal h»ces, often 
Hew wonid argue 
ni^ft (worship^ in n 
is not ttdai aurtvnden 
sesi: true wflsfton, 
shallow cleeemem by ' 
aU facets of the hummr 
chief ebaraeters, net 


.ct'kalwsen HentibieuR 
Is ^edrly commenting on 
o^ly r^Sk^l iif e. Without 
Im^ta ^^mt the tmiy ra- 
ce and power 
^msit emitak that Sbtri- 
nomorefttan 

* / But Ae did seeMts 
Hldisytsm is to auppeass 
tdhsr mdf that w0l not 
Thus, with 
could lend the^wiyth 


the BneChae 
solebr W. h^ratiouai emo- 
\ ^pi^d^ets, uncivilised ? 
is Ihe ease. Beeog- 
polytt^tk (knek eouteat) 


to he 


same man 
dbdlnguisbed from 
awareness of 
Ail of ibe 
blind ' prophet 


smrviyal and may ^ fi^hlsWta'ioy< 'l^is 


mqmrienca and his u*we to werehbi a god «f 
ecstasy 

Dioamus (or Baechne) is not an easy god to 
describe, for his role in the HrecA pan^ssm was 
complex and varied. Atd^ugh he was worshipped 
for his gift of wine, he w»s never seen as a 
paunchy. Jolly, piaBtemtaiBCd flUenns. inetead. 


iuddlty: It has ned 
h«t sistmn, who sre 


me aa^^me of ra^nai 
esiieyed by Agave and 
IBonyaus* ven- 


acttlmaie may ixf i® 

ci^la it, 0* BmcHm rmnsdns m^rsterlous dhd 


of ail ferijliW» ftedt-besrer, life-giver, btleger <d 
release feem pain and fear of death. Ho was a 
strangely psiadexScal god, endowed with polar 
f unetfena of creation and diesotutlott. BUs contra- 
dktiwy nature partook of gentleneae and cruelty, 
ugliuess and bwuty. UnlBse Aphrodite, who con- 
trolled erotie acauallty, Dionysus was almost am?* 
bivtdent in sen: at times intensely tuasculiue, ho 
swas^hownv^^toer Umes as soft and effmulnate, 
snnd^swassworshipped, in ftm popular sphere, by 
cults 0# women devotees. "Bacchae” or 

“maesads” pracQssd wildly emofteuid rites that 
aimed at commoniofn with the god and ecstatic 
oneness with all creatiim. Naturatly enough, BtC 
nneenverted were suspicious of celebrations that 
were held on dmrk mountnhR elopes. Long after 
their god hadWroft a place among fee Olympimis, 
Bacchant women ccntiuued to be ctiftcieed or even 
persecub^ for their megiastie rituals. 


rcimmnt ^BixW' ags^ Isa^^red ^ Oflbert 

Mmetay, Bhaw adt^ded ^ ]^y aa Major Ihobata, 
u^ig 0tk Am^ 'm ftm v^icie. for 

i^yt^ expmfenee. ^bnvian irony, the 
Beaikms flgnre was conrerted Into a professor 
of 'Tedgy a pm^edeHc ro^nee in al- 

most Inevitahtei and ihvemit be ndmltted that the 
beautiftd people «f tbw chmsts mre stoangely 
fmaBim in thebr c^i^ wBlh m mtftuulW ftml eiill 
not on.** Tim pidtobw WlH pt^csi that 

Qionyaus is a far cry jrom,*Hlmofey SAary; that 
ivy » not predeely fee diidfodii. Still, 
slbiw^iwobaldy appropriate feat n phty about fee 
the non-rational feould ctmfesne to evoke 
;/a^pmsonaI and emotional ruepemm. XHouysns, of 
cotnese is still alive. Cl 


Hr. Bmfth di bend of fee stoosldi di^nrlmsiit at 
'yfetotto tfnhorsU^. 


POWER IN TERMS OF 
THE RHYTHMIC AND 
THE RITUAL 

The Bacchae, opening tonight 
8:30 p.m., January 23-27, 30, Feb. 3 


review by Mortin Segger 

The kinetic and violent stand in relief against 
a background of lucid dialogue and careful char- 
acter revelation in the Players Club production 
of Euripides’ Bacchae. The translation from the 
Greek by University of Victoria students, Robert 
Foster and Margaret Hooper, gains colour and 
power as well as dramatic reality in the hands of 
Mr. Hare and his very competent cast. 

Aesthetic distance shrinks to practically nil 
as the entire theatre becomes the stage, while 
Bacchants dance wildly up the aisles, soldiers 
march through to seize prisoners, Teiresias 
screams his prophetic warnings into the faces of 
the seated, and the hand-maidens of Dionysus 
bring smoking incense through the theatre. Con- 
tinual movement both on the rational level of the 
dialogue and fee sensual level of the wildly erotic 
dances of fee Bacchants allow for no interest 
lag during the uninterrupted one and three- 
quarter-hour performance. The rhythms of the 
movements and the speeches supported by the 
primitive music of fee rituals welds audience and 
actor into a singe emotional and sensual unit. 
Chorus and audience gasp, moan and breathe 
together through the emotive contortions of the 
Bacchants. 

There are few static speeches but fee rational 
co-exists with the emotional in terms of carefully 
stylized sequences where the instinctive forces 
of the wild and bestial are suspended in tempor- 
ary abeyance while characters communicate and 
proclaim in cool and logical terms. Even the Bac- 
chants prove capable of this ait times. Something 
of Felini, the druid, even the West Coast Kwakiutl 
is evident in the painfully expressive masks. But 
though the masks do come between actor and 
audience they serve to communicate more drama- 
tically the put-on characters of the wearers. They 
lend the play that aura of mystery while taking 
on and personifying the ritualesque itself. 

Even fee costumes stress the opposing forces 
of the tragedy. The Bacchants in their wild loose 
flowing hair and robes, the soldiers of the court 
of Pentheus in military unifoito, while the use of 
nets symbolizes not only the physical trap into 
which the Bacchants, and eventually Pentheus, 
fall, but also the trap of blindness — ^blindness of 
understanding, reason, and belief, of which both 
Pentheus and his mother. Agave, are victims. 

The play takes on a rhythmic intensity which 
binds it together, accentuates the highpoints, and 
carries the emotional pitch. The two dancers 
weave in and out of audience and actors inter- 
preting and expressing in choreographic terms 
the emotional movements that surge and resurge 
in strophe and antistrophe between the bestial 
and the godly, the instinctive and the logical, the 
melancholoy and the jubilant, the pitiful and the 
hateful, conscious and unconscious. Rhjrthms of 
speech, rhythms of action, live in the dramatic 
texture in the form of a weird, primitive music 
that rolls of ankle and hand clappers, the drum, 
sticks, thysre, feet and hands, as action integral 
to the play itself. Whether screaming in fury or 
keening in sorrow the Bacchants vocal parts fill 
in the hollowness of the dry rasping instruments 
with a rich and expressive effect. 

The power of the production is, such that the 
characters remain secondary to ideas, the plot 
secondary to theme. There is no attempt^ balance 
in terms of emotion and reason. Emotion clearly 
dominates. Indeed Euripides purpose was to as- 
sert the existence of this element of the human 
psyche. 

The play leaves us with no greater under- 
standing of the all-powerful, proud, unmerciful 
Dionysus, nor dofes it explain the injustice of the 
punishments which the ill fated house of 

Echion. Even Teiresias becomes a meglomaniac 
of reason, passionate in his own beliefs. 'There 
seem to be no resolutions to the themetic dilemma 
either in terms of character or plot. What lives 
rather, in terms of the presentation through char- 
acterization and dramatic technique is that the 
emotional as well as the rational demands an 
expressive role in the extended ritual of human 
existence. To deny its existence is sinful, to 
suppress it implies tragic consequences. • 
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Draw back your plastic drapes, 
Look out the frosted window. 


KEEP AM] 



See a jungle 

Overgrown with Venus Fly Traps, 
Waiting for unsuspecting human flies 
Carried by the wings of pay cheques. 
Sucked into the spined jaws. 

Caught in the sticky ooze of economy 
Until they no longer fly. 

Digestion — long payment security. 
Excretion by the bowels'of inhumanism. 
See the door to door salesmen. 


i\ 




See the black shroud of night 
Descend and overwhelm. 

Alleys become highways 
Travelled by cats 
Seeking hors-d’oeurve carrion 
Amidst bottles 

In the garbage can coffins of parties. 
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|H See the door to door salesmen. 

Sepulchres with life in a suitcase — 
peddling, 

jH Sales people with a sales pitch 

Scurrying back to their pre-fabricated 
1^ suburban box 

H With pay cheques in claw. 

Their shower nozzles come alive 

Hissing like snakes 

> Spitting deceptive pearly beads 

At a shredding paper white body 

I Covered in saliva like lather, 

r The clean skin squeaks at the touch, 

'' Q Watei’ beads and collects 

■ Dropping down and away, 

g Soon — wash day white. 

Sponge like towels wipe and dry, 

K Look through the Fleshy barrier, 

Wi A stovepipe turned inside out. 














See a desert 

Sparse with the life of vultures 
Perched on cactii pedestals. 

Clawing for their green paper prey. 


Former Uvic Prof. Stars in Local Play 


Perhaps some might remember the strange 
rather corpulant figure who cut rather an ob- 
struse figure on the campus scene last year. Head 
melting into a heavy overcoat or rather tattered 
academic gown. The loss of Harry Hill left a 
large vacuum in the realm of dynamic entertain- 
ment on the Victoria scene. Mr. Hill’s return 
in the Bastion Theatre’s presentation of the Odd 
Couple was a welcome and relished delight. Mr. 
Hill and co-star, Robert Price, portray a couple 
of divorced bachelors who for reason’s of economy 
and friendship set up house together to provide, 
with their poker-playing friends, two hours of light 
comedy and generous humour. The two friends, Felix 
Ungar and Oscar Madison, in violent contrast per- 
sonality-wise satirize the badly matched wife-hus- 
band domestic scene. 

As Felix Ungar, the fussy, talkative, worry- 
ing, henpecking, husband-come-spouse, one can 
hardly believe Mr. Hill is typecast, yet he carries 
off the role with convincing authenticity, and as 
usual, dynamic zest. Oscar, the sloppy, henpecked 
and harried mate, bearing the brunt of Felix’s 
eccentricities and foibles, carries through with 
almost stoic resignation, a very demanding role. 


In Pinteresque fashion the apartment room be- 
comes the scene of two characters gradually dis- 
covering one another, exploiting one another, and 
eventually hating one another; but rather than 
the tragedy of a murder, or suicide, both of which 
are continually suggested resolutions to the di- 
lemma, the play ends fittingly — happiness for 
both, — relief and resignation. 

The play moves quickly, the dialogue fast, 
the action continuous. The humour, always light, 
sometimes biting, often burlesque, and occasion- 
ally bawdy gives the play an air of flippent yet 
vibrant vitality. The supporting characters. 
Speed, Murray, Roy, and Vinnie, always on cue, 
always in type, provided the necessary contrasts 
in comment and character that keep the action 
and dialogue alive. The Hosie sisters, as Gwen- 
dolyn and Cecily Pigeon were as convincing as 
their counterparts in real life, lending the neces- 
sary colour to the gloriously successful ending. 

The play was generally a pleasant and enter- 
taining experience; it was obvious that the actors, 
like the audience, enjoyed every minute of it. 

MM • 
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